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which in all probability lie would never have occupied if he had
known them. Asquith watched uneasily while the King invited the
Unionist leaders to Buckingham Palace and warned him of the danger
of attempting to mediate between parties. Short of telling them the
facts, the King could do nothing but listen while Lansdowne warned
him not to " take for granted that in no circumstances might the
House of Lords take a line which would render it impossible for him
to overcome them except by the creation of peers." There were
possible new issues. Was it conceivable, for instance, that H.M.'s
advisers should desire to create 300 peers to swamp the Lords, if they
merely carried an amendment " for the purpose of safeguarding the
Constitution against violent change during the time which, if the
Bill became law, would pass before a reformed House of Lords could
be called into existence ? "
It was precisely these " new issues " and other slips between cup
and lip which Asquith had endeavoured to guard against when he
approached the King in the previous November. But Lansdowne,
being still in ignorance of the facts, began methodically to prepare
his scheme for a reformed House of Lords to be set at the eleventh
hour against the Government's Parliament Bill. The " death-bed
repentance " begun in the last Parliament was now resumed, and
on May 8, while the Government's Bill was beating its way through
its last stages in the Commons, he presented this scheme to the peers.
The reformed House which he proposed was to consist of 350
members, of whom 100 were to be peers elected by a specially qualified
panel of their own order, 120 elected by the House of Commons, 100.
appointed by the Crown in proportion to the strength of parties in
the Commons, and the remaining 30 composed of judicial dignitaries
and spiritual Lords. Incidentally he proposed to abolish the constitu-
tional remedy for a deadlock between the two Houses through the
creation of peers, since in future the creation of new peers was to be
limited to five a year and no hereditary peer was to be summoned to the
new House unless he were a " lord of Parliament" as defined in the
Bill. The plan was only sketched in outline, but apparently the
procedure contemplated in the event of differences between the two
Homes was that of conference, joint sittings and, in the last resort,
referendum.